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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  the  inventory  was  defined  as  informational 
as  opposed  to  interpretive.  This  report  is  the  result  of  an 
intensive  on-foot  inventory  of  archaeological  resources  on 
the  Blackfoot  Planning  Unit,  approximately  50  miles  east  of 
Missoula.  The  necessary  requisite  was  for  the  person  to 
work  independently  and  on  self-initiative.  This  report  in¬ 
cludes  methodology  and  procedure  of  the  inventory,  site 
descriptions,  and  photographs,  artifacts,  and  features  observed, 
distribution  of  sites,  and  a  summary. 

All  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  discovered  during 
the  inventory  were  recorded  on  BLM  Form  6230-2,  except  the 
evaluation  portion  of  the  form.  A  field  journal  was  also 
kept  with  further  information  and  general  notes  about  the 
area.  All  sites  were  plotted  on  maps  and  aerial  photos  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  BLM.  No  artifacts  were  collected. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On  June  21,  1976,  the  author,  a  summer  intern  with  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  Boulder,  Colorado, 
"began  an  archaeological  survey  of.  the  Blackfoot  Planning  Unit  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  A  total  of  10,300  acres  was 
surveyed  for  significant  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  as  part 
of  the  BLM  environmental  protection  program.  The  two  primary 
areas  of  consideration  were  Rattler  Gulch  and  Chamberlain 
Creek.  Rattler  Gulch  opens  into  the  Clark  Fork  River  valley, 
and  Chamberlain  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Blackfoot  River. 

This  report  represents  the  final  results  of  this 
archaeological  inventory.  Its  purpose  is  to  report,  accurately 
and  thoroughly,  the  archaeological  data  observed  on  the  study 
areas.  The  format  is  designed  to  be  comprehensive  and  useful 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to  WICHE,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
fessional  archaeologists,  historians  and  other  interested 
persons . 
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STUDY  AREA  DESCRIBED 


Survey  Units 

The  following  sections  were  included  in  the  survey: 


Rattler  Gulch 


Granite 

County 

TUN 

R13W 

Sec . 

16 

Sec . 

21 

NE^ 

Sec . 

22 

NW^ 

Sec . 

10 

All 

Sec . 

9 

NE^ 

Sec . 

h 

All 

T12N 

R13W 

Sec . 

34 

All 

Sec . 

26 

All 

Sec . 

28 

S^ 

Granite 

and  Powell 

T12N 

R13W 

Sec . 

22 

N^ 

Chamberlain  Creek 
Powell  County 


Tl4N  R13W 


T13N  R13W 


Sec . 

20 

All 

Sec . 

30 

All 

Sec . 

28 

All 

Sec . 

32 

All 

Sec . 

4 

All 

Sec . 

5 

All 

Sec . 

6 

All 

Sec . 

7 

All 

Sec . 

8 

All 

Sec . 

9 

All 

Environment 

The  geography  on  the  study  area  is  typical  of  the  general 
topography  which  characterizes  much  of  west  central  Montana. 

It  is  a  mountainous  region  vegetated  with  Ponderosa  Pine, 

Pinus  ponderosa,  and  Douglas-fir,  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia.  A 
dense  ground  cover  consisting  of  a  variety  of  grasses  and  brush 
species  exists  over  most  of  the  area.  Intermittent  creeks  and 
frequent  springs  support  aspen,  cottonwood,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  brush  species. 
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Chamberlain  Creek 

Dense  forest  and  heavy  ground  cover  characterize  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  Creek  area.  Survey  here  was  particularly  difficult 
and  only  benchlands  or  ridges  suitable  for  occupation  or 
movement  in  each  section  were  examined  in  this  area.  The 
difficulty  and/or  lack  of  access  to  other  areas  within  this 
unit  prevented  close  investigation  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
future  development,  particularly  logging  roads,  will  expose  areas 
which  were  not  accessible  and  therefore  not  investigated  on 
this  preliminary  survey. 


Rattler  Gulch 

Rattler  Gulch  opens  into  the  Hell  Gate  Canyon  between 
Bearmouth  and  the  Flint  Creek  Valley ,  about  five  miles  east 
of  the  Bearmouth  Pictograph  Site.  Although  rugged  it  may 
well  have  provided  access  over  the  Garnet  Range  to  the  upper 
Blackfoot  River  in  the  Helmville  Valley.  Natural  features  in 
this  area  include  several  springs  for  drinking  water,  work¬ 
able  stone  for  the  manufacture  of  tools,  and  plentiful  game. 

The  gulch  is  marked  by  dramatic  limestone  thrusts  belonging 
to  the  Madison  Limestone  Formation.  Chert  outcrops  sporadically 
throughout  this  formation  as  evidenced  by  the  Devils  Eyebrow 
and  Mt.  Baldy  quarry  sites,  and  has  been  used  by  the  pre¬ 
historic  inhabitants.  This  chert  has  great  value  as  a  high 
quality  knapping  material  and  finished  tools  made  of  this 
material  are  quite  common  throughout  the  Hell  Gate  Canyon 
area.  Also,  the  limestone  formation  provides  an  abundance 
of  caves  which  could  have  been  used  for  shelter.  Sheep 
Gulch,  which  branches  off  Rattler  near  its  mouth,  contains 
numerous  caves ,  however  investigation  of  them  showed  no 
visible  surface  evidence  of  occupation.  These  caves  may  con¬ 
tain  subsurface  cultural  deposits.  Local  ranchers  report  of 
the  burials  in  the  talus  slopes  along  the  Clark  Fork.  There 
are  an  abundance  of  talus  slides  in  Rattler  Gulch  which  may 
reveal  burials  if  they  are  disturbed. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  canyon  area  would  probably 
tend  to  limit  the  human  activity  to  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
Local  reports  tell  of  temperatures  as  low  as  -28°  in  winter, 
and  snowfall  as  early  as  late  September. 
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BACKGROUND 


Prehistory 

Both  the  Interior  Plateau  and  the  Northwest  Plains  tra¬ 
ditions  as  defined  by  Gorden  Willey  (19 66)  extended  into  this 
region  and  overlapped  at  about  the  Flathead  River  northwest  of  the 
Hell  Gate  Canyon.  In  this  northwestern  margin  of  the  Plains' 
influence  the  Indians  were  nomadic  or  seminomadic  hunters. 

The  cultural  distinctiveness  of  the  Interior  Plateau  is  less 
sharp  than  the  Plains,  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  Northwest 
Coast.  (Willey,  1966)  The  Territories  of  the  Snakes,  Bannocks, 
Nez  Perce,  Pend  Oreilles  ,  Flat heads ,  Spokanes ,  Coeur  d'Alenes 
and  Kootenais  reported  by  Stuart  (1925)  to  be  in  this  vicinity 
are  considered  as  part  of  the  Interior  Plateau  culture  area. 
Support  for  these  peoples  as  belonging  to  the  Interior  Plateau 
is  reflected  in  their  subsistence  patterns,  which  were  oriented 
strongly  towards  fishing.  Indians  of  the  Plateau  followed  a 
seasonal  migratory  pattern  of  life.  During  the  winter  they 
occupied  the  river  villages  from  which  they  ventured  out 
to  hunt  for  deer  and  other  animals.  Such  villages  also  served 
as  fishing  stations  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Other  groups 
migrated  to  the  fishing  grounds  periodically.  Temporary 
camps  were  set  up  at  food-gathering  or  berry-picking  locations. 
From  the  available  historical  evidence  one  could  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  were  influenced  by  both  the 
Northwest  Plains  and  the  Interior  Plateau  cultures.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  found  to  have  been  an  Inter-Mountain  culture  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  established  areas. 

Chronology  of  this  intermountain  region  as  described  by 
Mulloy  (1958)  includes  Plano,  Middle,  and  Late  Prehistoric 
periods.  The  dates  he  gives  for  each  period  are  approximate. 

The  Plano  tradition  (12000  BC  -  2500  BC )  is  characterised 
by  Clovis  and  Folsom  Paleo-herd  hunters .  Middle  period  hunters 
(2500  BC  -  500  AD)  are  represented  by  the  McKean  point.  The 
Late  Prehistoric  period  ( 500  AD  -  1500  AD)  extends  to  the 
Contact  period  and  is  characterized  by  small,  halfted  projec¬ 
tile  points.  The  survey  area  itself,  however,  produced  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  would  allow  it  to  be  established  in 
a  particular  period. 


History 

The  Clark  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  has  its  origin 
near  Butte,  Montana,  close  to  the  continental  divide.  It 
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flows  generally  northwest  almost  the  entire  length  of  western 
Montana.  In  the  study  area  the  river  follows  the  Osborn- 
Bearmouth  Geological  fault  line  which  extends  from  Spokane 
to  Deer  Lodge.  The  Nez  Perce  are  believed  to  have  followed 
the  fault  line  when  going  to  hunt  buffalo  east  of  the  divide. 
Chittenden  (1936)  says  that  they  made  annual  excursions  to 
Judith  Basin  to  lay  in  their  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  Some 
historians  maintain  that  the  trail  antedated  the  Nez  Perce. 

The  first  white  men  reported  that  stretches  of  the  trail  had 
been  worn  two  feet  deep  into  the  forest  cover  (Cushman  1966). 
Stuart  (1925)  says  that  Deer  Lodge,  just  south  of  the  study 
area,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  neutral  ground  for 
the  Snakes,  Bannocks,  Nez  Perce,  Pend  Oreilles ,  Flatheads , 
Spokanes ,  Coeur  a’Alenes,  and  Kootenais.  Of  importance  also 
is  the  Flint  Creek  Valley  adjacent  to  Drummond,  Montana. 

The  valley  was  named  for  the  chalcedony  or  flint  deposits 
quarried  by  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  in  western  Montana. 

West  of  the  Flint  Creek  Valley  is  Rattler  Gulch,  one  of  the 
first  passage  ways  leading  north  to  the  Blackfoot  River. 

Griswold  and  Larom’s  (195*0  Hell  Gate  Survey  turned  up 
surface  finds  of  nine  occupation  sites  in  a  fifty-five  mile 
area  of  the  upper  Clark  Fork.  Most  were  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  Although  they  found  a  number  of  sites, 
they  neglected  to  document  the  Bearmouth  Pictograph  Site  or  the 
Medicine  Tree  Hill  Site  three  miles  west  of  Bearmouth.  They 
proposed  the  proximity  to  tributary  streams  and  springs  seemed 
to  be  more  important  determining  factor  in  camp  location 
than  did  nearness  to  the  Clark  Fork  River.  The  most  common 
artifacts  recovered  during  their  survey  were  chipped  or 
flaked  projectile  points,  scrapers,  knives,  pestles,  and 
mauls.  "Jasper"  is  cited  as  the  most  commonly  used  material. 
Because  trade  goods  were  not  recovered  they  determined  the 
sites  in  this  area  were  unoccupied  after  white  traders  entered 
the  Hell  Gate  Canyon.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  documentary  material,  and  as  Malouf  (1956)  suggests, 
it  was  probably  the  threat  of  Blackfeet  war  parties  after 
1720  that  curtailed  occupation  until  as  late  as  1850. 

The  first  known  white  men  in  the  region  were  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  late  August  180L .  Captain  Clark  discovered  the 
headwaters  of  the  Deer  Lodge  River  (also  known  as  the  Hell 
Gate  River,  Missoula  River,  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River).  The  Indians  told  him  that  this  stream  ran 
into  the  Columbia  but  dissuaded  him  from  attempting  to 
descend  it,  saying  that  they  had  never  known  anyone  to  go 
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down  it.  When  visiting  their  friends  on  the  Columbia  they 
went  directly  across  the  mountains.  Consequently  Clark 
determined  to  push  over  the  Bitterroot  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (Smalley,  1883 ).  In  July,  1806  on  the  return 
trip  Captain  Clark’s  party  ascended  the  Deer  Lodge  which  they 
called  the  Clark’s  River.  Unknown  to  them  they  were  actually 
following  the  Big  Blackfoot  River  as  a  route  to  the  Deer  Lodge 
Valley  and  not  the  Clark’s  Fork. 

In  Malouf’s  1952  study  of  land  use  patterns  he  finds 
that  camp  sites  located  archaeologically  coincide  with 
those  described  by  informants.  His  Flathead  informants 
indicate  occupation  sites  up  and  down  Flint  Creek  and  the 
upper  Clark  Fork.  Pierre  Pichette  indicated  that  buffalo 
were  occasionally  found  in  the  Flint  Creek  Valley  along 
with  beaver  and  deer.  Flint  Creek  was  also  known  for  its 
large  quarry  site,  the  Devil's  Eyebrow  (24GN501),  located 
two  miles  west  of  Hall,  Montana.  A  striped  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  pipestone  was  reportedly  available  near  Philips- 
burg.  Fifteen  miles  west  of  Drummond  on  the  upper  Clark 
Fork  red  paint  pigment  (hematite?)  was  available  and  sought 
as  recently  as  two  years  ago  by  a  present  day  Flathead. 

Above  this  red  pigment  outcrop  is  the  Mt .  Baldy  Quarry  Site, 
recorded  this  year,  believed  to  have  been  utilized  for  at 
least  several  thousand  years. 

By  the  time  of  the  fur  trade  the  Blackfeet  threat  in 
the  narrow  55-mile  upper  Clark  Fork  (Hell  Gate)  Canyon 
was  so  severe  that  most  trappers  abandoned  the  upper  Clark 
Fork  at  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  followed  the  Blackfoot 
to  Missoula.  One  exception  was  Peter  Skene  Ogden  in  1825. 
Ogden  traveled  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Alexander  Ross.  Ross,  after  spending  a  winter  in 
the  Bitterroot  trading  with  the  Flatheads ,  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  1824  through  the  mountains  to  the  source  of  the 
Clark's  Fork.  Ross  writes. 

We  reached  a  defile  of  the  dividing 
ridges  called  Hell's  Gates,  a  distance  from 
Flathead  Fort  of  about  TO  miles,  general 
course  southeast.  This  place  is  rendered 
notorious  as  being  the  great  war  road  by 
which  the  Peigans  and  Blackfeet  often 
visit  this  side  of  the  mountains  (meaning 
the  west  side);  by  the  same  pass  the 
Flatheads  and  other  tribes  cross  over 
to  the  Missouri  side  in  quest  of  buffalo. 

The  spot  therefore  has  often  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  bloody  contest  between  these 
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hostile  nations.  This  being  the  usual  and 
only  place  known  to  the  whites  for  passing 
the  mountains  (Thwaltes,  190L  a  VTl). 

In  1858  Granville  Stuart  was  about  to  establish  a  fort 
on  Gold  Creek.  He  says  that  game  was  abundant  towards  and 
in  the  Flint  Creek  Valley:  lean  antelope,  red  deer  with 
plenty  of  clear  water  out  of  the  creek.  While  at  American 
Fort  he  mentions  the  Blackfeet  becoming  very  troublesome 
and  horse  stealing  parties  lurking  about  everywhere.  In 
describing  life  and  customs  of  Indians,  Stuart  speaks  of 
Medicine  Tree  Hill  just  east  and  south  of  Nimrod  Hot  Springs. 

There  was  one  large  pine  tree  on  top 
of  the  hill  just  west  of  McCary’s  bridge  in 
Hell  Gate  Canyon,  on  which  Indians  hung  small 
articles  of  beadwork,  bear  claws,  strips  of 
white  sage,  pieces  of  buffalo  scalp,  small 
pieces  of  bone,  etc.  (Stuart,  1925:  vol  2)* 

Stuart  says  these  trees  were  a  sort  of  shrine  on  which  the 
Indians  placed  gifts  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Objects  were 
hung  on  these  trees  as  the  Indians  passed  on  their  way  out 
to  the  hunting  grounds  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  make  them  successful  in  their  enterprises. 

Stuart  also  discusses  shrine  rocks  such  as  the  Bearmouth 
Pictograph  site  (although  he  does  not  refer  to  it  by 
name)  saying  that  in  addition  to  placing  objects  on  these 
rocks ,  the  Indians  often  carved  or  painted  figures  or 
characters  on  the  rocks  (Stuart,  1925:  vol  2). 


METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


The  survey  area  was  covered  systematically  by  walking 
a  designated  area  each  day.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  check 
all  washes ,  ridges ,  benchlands ,  flats ,  rock  outcrops ,  and 
caves  or  shelters  for  evidence  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
activity.  All  water  sources  were  carefully  examined.  Aerial 
photographs  were  examined  for  possible  identification  of 
sites.  Each  site  was  recorded  on  a  site  survey  form;  6230-2, 
on  file  at  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Missoula,  Montana.  Daily  records  were 
kept  of  the  area  covered  and  recorded  on  U.S.G.S.  maps  to 
ensure  coverage  of  the  survey.  The  sites  were  also  recorded 
on  overlays  of  the  aerial  photographs  of  the  area. 
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Subsequent  to  the  initial  site  recording,  each  site  was 
revisited  for  additional  recording,  photographing,  or  mapping. 
In  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  reconnaissance 
requirements  no  sites  were  tested  and  artifacts  were  not 
collected. 


RECORDED  SITES 


A  description  of  each  site  located  is  presented  below, 
including  comment  on  the  activity  associated  with  the  site 
(e.g.  "quarry",  "occupation",  etc.  ).  The  criteria  for  des¬ 
cribing  the  activity  associated  with  the  site  is  based  on 
the  material  evidence  found  on  the  surface  at  the  site. 

A  quarry  is  an  area  where  lithic  material  was  extracted. 

An  occupation  site  is  an  area  where  there  is  evidence  that 
the  processes  and  activities  of  daily  living  took  place. 
Interpretation  of  site  function  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
topographic  setting  and  analysis  of  the  surface  lithic 
debris.  Names  as  well  as  numbers  were  given  to  each  site. 
The  site  names  are  used  as  a  mnemonic  device  until  official 
site  numbers  can  be  assigned. 
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2h  GN  113 


Davis  Island  Site 

Location:  Drmmnond  Quad;  T11N,  R13W,  of  the  SW^ 

of  Sec.  1 6 

Elevation:  4000'  Type:  Quarry 

Davis  Island  was  investigated  as  a  possible  site  adjacent 
to  the  assigned  survey  area.  Basalt ' cobbles  were  found  along 
the  ridge  forming  the  east  edge  of  the  terrace.  From  this 
ridge  the  ground  falls  sharply  away,  down  to  the  Clark  Fork 
River.  The  basalt  cobbles  were  broken  and  many  of  the  flakes 
revealed  that  they  had  been  manually  fractured.  Two  cores 
were  noted  and  photographed,  but  no  tools  were  found.  These 
cores  had  one  flat  end  with  vertical  flakes  taken  away  from 
this  one  surface.  One  worked  flake  was  found  at  the  site. 

No  small  detritus  were  noted,  suggesting  that  there  was  little 
or  no  fabrication  of  tools  at  this  site.  The  site  was  mapped 
and  no  lithic  debris  was  collected.  Photos  were  taken  of 
the  site  area. 

The  vegetation  at  the  Davis  Island  Site  is  consistent 
with  the  surrounding  uncultivated  river  terrace  grasslands: 
range  grasses,  scattered  sage,  cactus,  and  bitterroot . 


Davis  Island  basalt  chipping  area 
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Davis  Island  Map 


scale:  sketch  map 
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2k  GN  10 k 


Viking  Site 

TUN,  R13W,  SEh  Sec.  l6. 


Type:  Quarry  and  Occupation 

V  o 

One  well-made  bifacially  flaked  yellow  chert  point,  and 
one  well-made  red  chert,  large  corner-notched  triangular 
point  with  an  indented  base  were  found.  The  yellow  chert 
point  has  had  its  base  broken  off.  Also,  four  quartzite 
scrapers,  one  flaked  quartzite  preform  and  several  quartzite 
cores  were  noted.  Many  flakes,  primarily  of  quartzite, 
were  noted,  suggesting  that  sharpening  or  fabrication  of  tools 
was  carried  out  at  the  site. 

All  cultural  material  was  located  just  south  of  the  rim 
of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater  (Williams  1971 ) ,  and  was  spread 
southward  to  a  knoll  above  the  Clark  Fork  River.  Near  the 
crater  rim  the  site  surface  contains  flakes  of  several  materials 
basalt,  red  and  yellow  chert,  white  chalcedony,  and  quartzite. 
Towards  the  river  the  quartzite  becomes  more  dense  and  is  thick¬ 
est  along  a  4o60'  knoll.  Vegetation  on  the  site,  consisting 
primarily  of  range  grasses  and  cactus ,  is  that  of  the 
surrounding  undeveloped  river  terrace  grasslands. 

Of  the  four  scrapers  noted,  one  was  a  plano-convex 
end  scraper.  These  are  tools  in  which... 
the  bottom  surface  is  flat  or  slightly 
concave,  the  top  or  back  of  the  scraper  mounded 
convexly  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  leading 
edge  and  sometimes  parts  of  the  side  edges 
are  sharpened  and  roughened  by  the  removal 
of  small  sloping  or  nearly  vertical  flakes . 

(Taylor  1964) 

The  other  scrapers  were  side  scrapers.  Side  scrapers 
exist  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  but  the  main  characteristic 

...is  that  they  are  a  deliberately  formed 
flake  having  a  definite  long  axis  and  unifacial 
retouch  flaking  on  one  or  more  of  the  long  axis 
edges.  (Fredlund  1973) 

Of  the  two  points  recorded,  the  large  point  does  not 
fit  any  of  the  typographies  of  the  area.  It  is  well  made. 


Location:  Drummond  Quad; 

SW4j  Sec.  15. 

Elevation:  4040 ' 
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with  small  flakes  taken  out  of  it.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
grinding  at  the  hasal  notch.  Without  a  base  the  smaller 
point  cannot  be  placed  in  an  area  typology. 


Viking  Site  Point:  corner  notched  with  indented  base 


(photographs  courtesy  of 
Duane  Bays,  Western  Wa. 
University,  Bellingham.) 
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Table  1:  Data 

of  artifacts  noted 

at  the  Viking  Site 

Tool  Type 

Length 

Width 

Thickness 

Material 

Comments 

corner-notched 
proj  ectile 

2.75 

1.75 

.75 

red 

chert 

fine  workman¬ 
ship 

broken 
proj  ectile 

1 

.5 

.25 

yellow 

chert 

end  fragment 

side  scraper 

3 

2.5 

1 

quartzite 

complete 

side  scraper 

4 

3 

1 

quartzite 

complete 

side  scraper 

3.5 

2.75 

.75 

quartzite 

complete 

plano-convex 
end  scraper 

1.5 

1.25 

1 

quartzite 

complete 

(measured in  inches ) 


chert  proj  ectile 


scale : 


actual  size 
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Viking  Site  Map 


f  N 


scale;  sketch  map 


-  pra^ecAik.  ^v>in4 

^  ~  hthic  debris 


Viking  Site  quartzite  cores 


and  flakes 


Rattler  Gulch  from  Viking  Site  qu,  rv 
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2b  GN  10  5 

Three  Springs  Quarry 

Location:  Wild  Horse  Parks  Quad;  T12N,  R13W,  of  SE^ 

Sec.  26,  SWJ$  of  NE^  Sec.  26 

Elevation:  5600'  Type:  Quarry 

In  an  open  terrace  area  surrounding  three  springs , 
the  southernmost  one  of  which  has  been  developed  by  the  BLM, 
and  west  of  the  Wild  Horse  Parks  area  is  an  outcropping  of 
yellow  and  red  chert.  This  material  occurs  in  boulder  out¬ 
croppings  in  an  area  of  about  200  yards.  The  main  outcrops 
appear  to  be  around  the  edge  of  the  large  natural  clearing, 
among  the  springs ,  and  quite  heavily  towards  the  west  and  the 
base  of  a  602V  peak.  The  material  is  generally  yellow  in 
color  with  some  pieces  of  red  and  white  quartz  patination. 

The  site  vegetation  is  that  of  a  mountain  meadow.  There  is 
a  distinctive  grove  of  aspen  trees  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  site,  just  off  the  Wild  Horse  Parks  road. 

Examination  of  the  area  indicated  that  the  working  of  the 
material  had  taken  place  in  a  central  location,  near  where 
the  aspen  grove  now  stands.  Most  of  the  debris  nearer  the 
springs  appears  to  be  natural.  Along  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  site  one  scraper  and  two  prepared  cores  were  found. 

Some  small  pressure  flakes  were  noted,  suggesting  that  there 
was  fabrication  of  tools  at  the  site. 


yellow  chert  scraper 
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Three  Springs  Quarry  Map 


scale: 


sketch  map 


yellow  chert  cores 


Aspen  Grove  at  northwest 
corner  of  quarry. 


Concentration  of  lithic 
worked  flakes  found  directly 
in  front  of  the  grove. 
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2k  GN  106 


Wild  Horse  Parks  Site 

Location:  Wild  Horse  Parks  Quad;  T12N,  R13W,  NW^  of  SW^ 

Sec.  25 

Elevation:  5800’  Type:  Occupation 

«  x 

Not  far  from  the  three  springs  is  a  grass  covered  terrace 
known  as  Wild  Horse  Parks.  Three  stone  rings  were  found  along 
the  terrace  in  a  natural  clearing  south  of  the  5930*  elevation 
mark.  Two  of  the  three  rings  were  fragmentary,  probably  having 
been  disturbed  by  logging  activities  in  the  area.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  a  hearth  or  any  charcoal.  The  site  was  sketch- 
mapped.  Photos  were  taken  of  the  area  and  data  on  each  stone 
ring  recorded. 


Table  2:  Description  of  Stone  Rings 


Ring  Number 

#  of  stones 

courses 

diam. 

entran. 

hearth 

1 

23 

1 

8! 

none 

none 

2( incomplete ) 

10 

1 

? 

none 

none 

3 

T 

1 

•? 

none 

none 

Wild  Horse  Parks  stone  rings  site  is  located  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  Three  Springs  Quarry  Site.  The  sites  may 
have  existed  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  but  no  lithic  debris 
was  noted  at  the  stone  rings  for  evidence  of  such  a  connection. 

The  vegetation  is  consistent  with  the  surrounding  cleared 
area.  Logging  operations  may  have  obstructed  any  further 
evidence  of  settlement  and  occupation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  view  from  the  ridge  above  this  site  extends  from 
the  Helmville  Valley,  down  Rattler  Gulch  towards  the  Clark 
Fork  River. 
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Wild  Horse  Parks  Map 


scale:  sketch  map 
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2k  GN  108 


Clapper  Homestead 

Location:  TUN,  R13W,  NE%  of  SE^  Sec.  9 

The  main  buildings  consist  of  a  log  house  with  a  clapboard 
addition,  a  large  log  barn,  a  small  structure  which  may  have 
been  a  chicken  coop,  and  corrals.  Vegetation  suggests  that 
a  good  flowing  stream  was  once  nearby,  but  is  now  dry.  The 
original  house  was  one  room,  IT*  x  18'.  It  was  constructed 
of  block  notched  logs  and  chinked  with  clay.  The  clapboard 
addition  is  much  later  and  rather  poorly  constructed. 

The  barn  is  very  large  and  elaborate  for  the  area.  It 
measures  35'  x  Uo ' ,  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  chinked  in 
sections  with  quarter  round  log  strips .  The  corrals  are 
located  South  of  the  barn. 

Frank  Clapper  homesteaded  here  in  the  late  eighteen 
hundreds,  building  the  main  house  ca.  1910.  He  owned  the 
first  truck  in  the  valley  and  with  it  he  worked  at  the  Shifman 
saw  mill  and  mined  at  the  limestone  quarry  which  sold  by  the 
ton.  He  also  ranched  a  little,  but  local  informants  claim 
that  he  mostly  made  moonshine  liquor. 

After  his  first  wife  died,  he  married  a  mail  order  bride 
from  Arkansas.  She  arrived  in  Drummond  by  train  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  was  distressed  at  having  to  pay  $80  shippage 
for  her  trunk.  In  later  years  he  "got  rid  of  her"  and  moved 
to  the  Blackfeet  reservation  with  his  girlfriend. 
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Wild  Horse  Parks 


sketch:  block  notched  construction 
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2b  GN  107 


Shifman ’ s  Saw  Mill 

Location:  T12N,  R13W,  SWk  of  mk  Sec.  35 

Although  this  location  is  not  within  the  BLM  survey 
boundaries,  it  is  important  to  note  this  location  because  of 
its  impact  on  this  area.  The  saw  mill  was  in  production  as 
early  as  the  late  eighteen  hundreds,  possibly  as  early  as 
i860,  according  to  one  informant.  Logging  operations  were 
carried  out  by  teams  of  horses  which  could  drag  only  one 
full-length  tree  at  a  time.  In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  near  Rattler  Gulch  worked 
occasionally  for  the  mill. 

The  saw  mill  was  located  at  the  junction  of  Rattler 
Gulch  and  the  Black  Bear  road.  There  were  several  buildings 
at  this  site,  but  all  were  burned  down  in  the  mid  1960's. 

The  remaining  evidence  of  the  mill  includes  areas  of  charred 
wood,  abandoned  scraps  of  a  wood  stove  and  several  intact 
sections  of  log  deck  skids. 

All  previous  logging  operations  in  Rattler  Gulch  are 
attributed  to  production  at  this  mill. 


log  skids 
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24  GN  109 
Johnson  Cabin 

Location:  T12N,  R13W,  SW^  of  NE%  Sec.  27 

The  Johnson  cabin  was  built  of  round  logs,  block  notched, 
and  had  a  tar  paper  and  wood  roof.  It  was  25'  x  l6'  with 
two  windows  to  the  south  and  only  one  door.  There  are  two 
good  springs  in  the  area,  and  the  house  is  located  at  the 
edge  of  a  natural  clearing.  Behind  the  house  in  the 
hill  there  are  several  tumbling  down  mine  shafts. 

John  Johnson  came  to  the  area  in  the  l880's  as  a  bachelor. 
He  worked  timber  for  the  Shifman  mill,  herded  sheep  for  the 
nearby  Carl  Nelson  ranch,  and  prospected  throughout  the 
Rattler  Gulch  area.  The  two  areas  of  mining  claims,  mentioned 
later  in  this  report,  are  attributed  to  him. 

Like  Clapper,  Johnson  also  operated  a  moonshine  still.  It 
is  reported  that  he  froze  to  death  on  his  door  step  after 
being  taken  home  one  evening,  too  drunk  to  open  the  door. 
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2k  GN  110 


Mystery  Mill 

Location:  T12N,  R13W,  SW^  of  NW^  Sec.  27 

Located  at  this  site  are  the  remains  of  a  saw  mill  and 
heaps  of  scrap  metal.  Several  of  the  log  skids  are  still 
visible  and  have  not  suffered  much  deterioration.  Only  one 
small  roofless  structure  remains  standing. 

Local  informants  no  longer  know  to  whom  this  mill  once 
belonged  or  what  kind  of  operation  was  here.  One  informant 
spoke  of  a  Joe  Closen  who  logged  up  Rattler  Gulch,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  this  was  his  mill  site.  Nails  found 
in  some  of  the  boards  were  not  square,  indicating  that  the  mill 
was  built  in  the  nineteen  hundreds. 

The  site  location  is  near  a  fresh  spring.  The  structures 
appear  to  have  been  built  at  the  edge  of  a  natural  meadow. 

The  surrounding  area  has  not  been  heavily  logged,  suggesting 
that  the  mill  was  not  in  operation  for  a  long  period  of 
time . 
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2b  GN  111 


Nelson  Spring  Site 

Location:  T12N,  R13W,  NW^  of  SW^  Sec.  28 

2b  GN  111  was  along  a  pine  ridge  directly  west  of  Nelson 
Spring.  Along  a  bench  grading  up  to  the  6615’  elevation 
are  a  series  of  four  pits  and  one  stone  marker. 

Three  of  the  four  pits  found  were  approximately  three 
feet  long  and  one  to  two  feet  deep.  The  other  pit,  located 
atop  a  limestone  abutment,  is  four  feet  long  and  about  three 
feet  deep.  Back-fill  dirt  piles  accompany  each  of  these  pits 
but  are  grown  over  with  mountain  grasses. 

The  stone  marker  consists  of  flat  limestone  rocks  arranged 
in  a  square.  The  pile  is  one  and  one-half  feet  in  height 
with  a  diameter  of  one  foot.  One  wedge-shaped  rock  lies  at 
the  very  top  of  the  marker,  pointing  toward  the  west. 

The  pits  are  to  its  immediate  south.  Lichen  growth  has  con¬ 
nected  several  layers  of  the  rock  on  its  north  side,  indica¬ 
ting  that  this  marker  is  not  particularly  recent. 

While  close  proximity  to  the  pits  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  sort  of  mining  claim,  this  area  was  also  once 
grazed  by  sheep  and  the  pile  of  rocks  may  have  been  a  sheep- 
herder  ' s  marker . 


lichen  growth  on  rocks 


large  pit  atop  limestone  outcrop 


Nelson  Spring  stone  marh  -r 
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2b  GN  112 


The  Gold  Mine 

Location:  T12N,  R13W,  SE^  of  SW^  Sec.  26 

I 

Above  the  5^+00’  elevation  is  an  outcrop  of  white  «quartz. 
Into  this  quartz  a  series  of  pits  have  been  dug.  Back-fill 
dirt  piles  accompany  these  pits  and  have  been  overgrown 
by  mountain  grasses  in  many  places. 

One  pit  is  5'  x  V  and  appears  to  have  been  dug  deep  into 
the  overlaying  quartz.  Soil  and  rock  have  collapsed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  opening,  obscuring  the  possible  evidence  of  a 
tunnel. 

No  evidence  of  wood  supports  or  a  developed  mine  shaft 
was  found. 


large  mining  pit 
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RANDOM  FINDS  LOCATION 


While  conducting  this  survey  only  two  random  finds  were 
noted,  hut  it  is  important  that  they  he  recorded  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  area.  3oth  of  the 
artifacts  were  made  of  hasalt,  and  located  near  or  in  Rattler 
Gulch. 

Of  the  two  artifacts ,  one  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  hasalt 
point.  It  appears  to  he  well  made  however  the  base  is  missing 
and  therefore  cannot  he  fitted  into  a  typology .  This  point 
was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rattler  Gulch  road  on  a 
small  rise  in  Section  10,  near  the  mouth  of  Rattler  Gulch. 

No  other  lithic  debris  was  found  in  the  immediate  surrounding 
area. 


The  other  artifact  is  an  ovoid  basalt  knife,  or  hiface. 
This  hiface  was  found  in  the  Rattler  Gulch  road  directly  in 
front  of  the  Johnson  Cabin  in  Section  27-  No  other  evidence 
of  prehistoric  activity  connected  with  the  knife  was  visible 
at  this  time.  The  knife  was  imbedded  in  an  erosional  cut  in 
the  road.  The  biface,  by  itself,  is  non-diagnostic. 

Bifaces  are  tools  which  have  been  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  of  slicing:  butchering  and  probably  cutting  hides  or 
meat  or  other  relatively  soft  objects.  They  are  made 
either  by  removing  flakes  from  both  sides  of  a  large  flake 
or  blank,  or  by  refining  a  preform.  Generally,  these  are 
non-diagnostic,  that  is,  there  is  no  one  particular  type  or 
style  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  particular 
group  in  prehistoric  time  (Fredlund,  1973)* 
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SUMMARY 


Two  archaeological  sites  were  located  on  a  terrace  above 
and  adjacent  to  three  springs.  Other  prehistoric  sites  were 
located  on  gravel  bench  lands  overlooking  the  Clark  Fork  River. 

Evidence  of  prehistoric  activity  in  the  area,  while  not 
abundant,  does  exist.  The  sites  found  are  small  and  generally 
consist  of  localized  areas  of  scattered  lithic  debris;  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  historic  sites,  dilapidated  cabins,  or  old 
scraps  of  metal  usually  with  a  few  out-buildings.  These 
historic  structures  were  identified  by  the  local  ranchers  who 
were  able  to  provide  information  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
the  buildings.  On  this  preliminary  survey  none  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  sites  have  revealed  diagnostic  artifacts  or  datable 
remains  that  can  tie  them  in  to  a  chronology.  Thus  any  attempt 
to  infer  past  life  from  these  sites  must  await  subsequent, 
more  detailed  investigation. 
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